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especially single parents, and their children. The importance of this factor was illustrated in a longitudinal, interdisciplinary evaluation of the effects of introducing more nurses per child in a day-care setting (Kagan et al, 1978). Epinephrine excretion and behavioral deviations among the children decreased sharply, as did absenteeism among the nurses. There also were suggestions of secondary effects on the health of the parents.
Many kinds of organizational stress are less severe for people who have supportive family relationships than for those who do not. Among stresses studied in this context are administrative responsibilities (French, 1974), monotonous work situations (House and Wells, 1978), and unemployment (Cobb and Kasl, 1977). What remains to be learned are what forms of support are effective under what conditions and for which individuals. Research on the buffering effect of social support has produced sufficiently consistent findings to merit further study into these aspects of the problem.
Special Conditions
Handicapped people are especially likely to be adversely affected by such environmental conditions as physical discomfort, crowding, and work pressures that may arise in systems that utilize piece wages (Lawton and Na-hemow, 1973; Levi et al., 1981). Organizations should give more attention to special conditions that would enable such individuals to work effectively (Goldstein et al., 1980).
Migrant workers with language problems may also be under great stress through lack of effective communication abilities. Employers of such individuals may find it useful to anticipate and attempt to help them overcome their special difficulties. Migrants may be under stress from cultural change and relocation. Traditionally, immigrants to the United States have been expected to abandon their old customs and adopt those of their new country; yet some groups, such as orientals, have resisted such pressures. The long-term consequences of either approach have yet to be defined.
School Settings
Organizational behavior begins to develop in school (Kahn et al., 1981). School settings have many similarities to work settings and are, in a sense, training grounds for them. Rutter (1979) found that financial resources, school and class size, organizational structure, and punishment had little effect on academic performance. Features contributing to pupil success included rewards and praise, opportunities for students to assume responsibilities, emphasis on academic progress, positive models provided by teachers, group management style in the classroom, and staff organization. It wouldductivity and cost effectiveness would greatly benefit both industries d workers.gher sick leave and injury rates and may be especially stressful for handicapped workers and in jobs involving risk of injury (Levihysse, S. W., Bacteriophage models of neurotropic virus
